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After Awhile—a busy brain 

Will rest from all its care and pain. 
After awhile—earth’s rush will cease, 
And a wearied heart find sweet release. 
After awhile—a vanished face, 

An empty seat, a vacant place. 

After awhile—a name forgot, 
Acrumbled head-stone—unknown spot. 





The Pennsylvania State Agricultural 


Society at the Exhibition heid at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Sept. 17, 1887, awarded the first- 
class diploma to E. J. Baxter, of Nauvoo, 
lis. for the best 10 pounds of extracted 
honey. 





Reduced Bates on all railroads are 
granted to attend the Fat Stock Show in 
Chicago from Nov. 8 to 18, 1887. 
vill be issued at one-and-one-fifth fare for 
Bee-keepers who wish to 
see the Fat Stock Show should come the 
last and best week, and can then attend the 
convention which occurs on the last three 
days, Wednesday to Friday, Nov. 16 to 18. 
The meeting will be held at the Commercial 
Hotel, on the corner of Lake and Dearborn 
ttreets, within a few blocks of all the rail- 


rad depots. The invitation is general— 
COME, 





Mr.and Mrs. T. W. Cowan have, no 
doubt, reached their home long ere this, and 
ve hope with renewed energies and re- 
truited health. Mr. Cowan, in the last issue 
ofthe British Bee Journal, makes mention 
of the “hearty welcome” he received in 


America, in these words : 


We have, throughout our journey, been 
treated with the greatest hospitality and 
ever remember 
With pleasure our coming over to this New 
We its growth and 
Mirit of progress. We shall carry away 
vith us pleasant recollections. many of 
wtih appear later on in the pages of the 

are 
‘0xious to state this at once that our friends 
may see how much we have appreciated 


consideration, and shall 


orld—so wonderful in 


journal. 


Suffice it now to say, we 


rt kindness. 
Weremember with pleasure the visit o 


tad to record his safe return to his hom 


With apiculture. 


Tickets 


our cotemporary to Chicago, and shall be 


‘ad his multitudinous duties in connection 





A New Invention.—The Rev. W. F. 
Clarke has been on a visit to Mr. D. A. 
Jones, and says in Gleanings that he had a 
triple surprise. The first being that Mr. 
Jones had joined the ghureh ; the next is 
that he had given additional proof to the 
hibernation theory, by demonstrating that 
bees can live without food for three weeks. 
On this point Mr. Clarke says : 


Mr. Jones has demonstrated that bees can 
live without food for a considerable space 
of time. Three weeks is the longest period 
he bas proved to be safe, but heis inclined 
to think that bees can fast longer than that 
without risk. I have no doubt that, in the 
winter cluster, they can go for a month 
without eating. Of course, this does not 
prove the fact of hibernation, but it harmo- 
nizes with the theory most completely, and 
naturally suggests a species of dormancy 
during long fasts. It would seem a wise 
adaptation of Nature and Providence that 
insects, gifted with such intense activity 
during the working season, should undergo 
a change to fit them for long spelJs of rest 
during cold weather. If that change lulls 
their intense activity into comfortable re- 
pose, and so quiets down all their functions 
that digestion becomes a very slow process, 
and they need a meal only now and then, we 
have a wonderful and beautiful example of 
that harmony between the various forms of 
animated life and their environment, of 
which we see so much in other departments 
of nature. 


On the third surprise, Mr. Clarke gives the 
following extravagant opinion. He is care- 
ful not to “give it away,” or to describe it, 
and in-so-far is guilty of just what he has 
many times severely condemned in others 
at conventions, etc., but perhaps he is hold- 
ing it back to electrify the coming Union 
Convention at Chicago next month. This is 
what he says concerning it: 


My third surprise was created by an inven- 
tion which will shortly cause a great com- 
motion among the dry bones, and not yet 
extinct fossils of bee-dom; for there are 
those who have virtually taken the position 
in regard to apiculture that the new is not 
true, and the trueis not new. Nobody can 
invent anything any more in connection 
with bee-keeping. What will these modern 
mummies think or say when I tell them that 
friend Jones has invented an appliance 
practicable with all movable-frame hives, 
from the old Langstroth to the new Heddon. 
which revolutionizes the manipulation of 
them. and will reduce the cost of comb 
honey production at least 25 percent? It is 
applicable to both open and closed-end 
frames, both to the brood and section de- 
partments of a hive; dispenses with tin 
strips and thumb-screws, prevents frames 
and sections being fastened with propolis, 
and is, by all odds, the best invertible, con- 
vertible, and change-placeable contrivance 
yet devised. By its use, you can turn over 
a hive ina twinkling ~ wish to do s0, 
and take it al! apart with equal celerity : 
you can manipulate brood-chambers and 
section-cases at will, and do it all without 
rough disturbance of the The crown- 
ing marvel of this new invention is, that it 
is ridiculously cheap, costing only a few 
cents. It isso simple that you are ready to 
wonder why every practical bee-keeper did 
not think of it at one and the same time, and 
you can hardly help laughing outright at 
the stupidity of the whole tribe, that not one 
of their number ever thought of it before. 
Iknow that all this will seem ridiculously 
extravagant to many, who will be ready to 
think I am easily carried away, and soon ex- 
cited. Well, [ have no ax to grind, except 
the ax of universa) apiculture, so I can af- 
ford to be pooh-poohed, and I rather enjoy 
the fun of tormenting prejudiced unbe- 
lievers- To all such, let me say in conclu- 
sion, “LoOK OUT FOR THE LOCOMOTIVE 
WHEN THE BELL RINGS.” 














P —_ 
Mr. A. E. Manum will ship about eight 
e | tons of honey this year. This is about two- 
thirds of an average crop. This seems to be 


The Judge Never Meard of such a 
lawsuit before. That is what is affirmed of the 
“Rich” case mentioned last week. It was 
tried before Judge Boardman at Ithaca, N. 
Y., and Mr. Rich writes us as follows con- 
cerning the Judge and his rulings : 

I now write you the result of my case in 
the Supreme Court. The plaintiff received 
six cents damages, and the costs are taxed 
tome. The Judge granted an injunction to 
move the bees, and we have got a stay of 
proceedings for ninety days. e did every- 
thing possible, and the facts were all set u 
in good shape. But the Judge ruled agai 


us from the beginning to the end, and in 
charging the jury com the toa 


pigsty and a slaughter-house. What do 
you think of that? 


This was the first case with one exception 
ever tried in the State, and the Ju had 
no law to go by, so ruled just according as 
he thought, with the above result. 

Mr. Olmstead sued Mr. Rich for $1,500 
(and was awarded 6 cents) asdamages. This 
case cannot remain where it is, and the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union will, in all probability, 
take an appeal. While the payment of 6 
cents is an easy matter, the costs are heavy. 
But the point is, that the bees fnust be re- 
moved as a nuisance ; just like “ a pig-sty or 
slaughter-pen,”’ says Judge Boardman. 

No, sir; the bees must not be likened toa 
pig-sty or aslaughter-pen! Bee-keeping is 
an honest and honorable pursuit, and its 
rights must be preserved. 





Mrs. L. Harrison referred to the late 
visitof Mr. Cowan (in the Prairie Farmer) in 
these words : 


Mr. Thomas William Cowan, editor of the 
British Bee Journal, has lately visited this 
country and the offices of bee-publications 
and prominent apiarists. He reads most of 
the modern languages, and is possessor of 
one of the largest libraries exclusively on 
bees in the world, and is acquainted with 
almost everything that has been written on 
bees, whether of the present or past. He 
brought with him one of the best and finest 
of microscopes, and examined with it foul 
brood as it is developed in this country, and 
ronounced it to be identical with that of 
urope. This visit of Mr.Cowan and wife 
will form a pleasant and profitable page in 
the history of those who enjoyed it, and 
that they may safely return in health and 
happiness, is the prayer of their many 
American friends. 





We have Received some of the honey- 
candies made by Mr. Arthur Todd, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and can vouch for them as 
being of excellent quality. To the children 
such candies are a boon, being so much 


If the children must have sweets, let them 
have honey-candy, fresh and pure. 





state of Ireland, etc. 
the reach of all. 


Building, New York. 








about the average for New England. 


increase, is a swarm. 


superior to the ordinary poisonous ones, 


An Examination of the Illustrated Lon- 
don News (American reprint) for Oct. 22, 
will show the English view of the trial yacht 
race, illustrations in connection with the 
The price of the 
number being only 10 cents, places it within 
Every news-dealer bas it. 
The office of publication is in the Potter 


A Hive is a Box or House wherea 
colony of bees reside ; the stand is the place 
where the hive is located; the family of 
bees is, when organized, a colony ; the bees 
leaving the colony with a queen to form 
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QUBRIEBS 


With Replies thereto. 








[It is quite useless to ask for answers to 
Queries in this Department in less time 
than one month. They have to wait their 
turn, be put in type, and sent in about a 
dozen at a time to each of those who answer 
them; get them returned, and then find 
space for them in the JOURNAL. If you are 
in a “hurry” for replies, do not ask for 
them to be inserted here.—Ep.] 


——————— SSS EES 


Colonies that Killed their Queens, 


GQuesy 486.—In the apiary referred to in 
Query 487, the bees killed very early, just after 
being put out in the spring, several queens, and 
uite a number of neighboring apiarists had 
the same ouporsense. It was so here, also. Can 
you give a plausible reason for the bees doing as 
they did ?—W., New York. 


We do not think the bees killed 
their queens. We think the queens 
died, of disease.—DADANT & SON. 


No. Bees often do so. Perhaps 
the queens were poor and needed 
superseding.—C. C. MILLER. 


No, not without seeing or knowing 
more of the details of the condition 
of affairs in the apiary referred to.— 
JAMES HEDDON. 


I can give no reason why this should 
have occurred to a greater extent one 
ear than another, unless it might 
ve been lack of a honey-flow, or 
something of that kind.—W. Z. 
HUTCHINSON. 


I can give no plausible reason why 
bees should “ kill” their queens in 
early spring. It often happens that 
weak, badly-wintered colonies lose 
their queens in the spring, but the 
quees are not ‘‘killed.”—G.L.TINKER. 


The queens were lacking in vigor, 
or at least such was the case when 
my bees did the same thing some 12 
years ago.—-G. M. DooLITTLeE. 


Many plausible reasons could be 

ven, but it would be all speculation 
in your case. I have known bees to 
mix up when first put out, and kill 
several queens.—H. D. CuTTine. 


Such freaks of bees killing their 
queens early in the spring are 
common. As the cause is not always 
the same, I cannot tell what prompted 
it in your case, without knowing their 
condition at the time.—J. 
Brown. 


I cannot, and do not think that any 
one else can. I can guess a dozen 
things that might be ss or wrong, 
and just as liable to wrong as 
right. If all the particulars were 
stated in a question, answers of more 
value could be given.—J. E. Ponp. 


It is not unusual for bees to ‘ ball ” 
and kill their queens early in the 
spring. Itseemsto be the result of 
discouraging conditions with which 
they are surrounded ; and sometimes 
it has the appearance of pure mean- 
ness. I lost about 10 ay queens in 
this way during our deep snow last 





H. | for the season. I would not disturb 


faction that the fault is not usually 
with the queen. If the queen is 
taken away from the bees when they 
are balling her, she will do ser- 
vice when the bees become reconciled 
to Ler.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


Probably the queens were diseased 
or disabled, and were superseded. 
Bees do not usually kill their queens 
in the spring, if they are of value.— 
THE EDITOR. 


Will the Bees Winter ’ 


Query 487.—The brood-chamber of a 
hive has all the combs full of honey, but the bees 
will not work in the upper story. ‘Ihe bees hang 
out. There is not a jicle of room for the 
queen, Will these bees live until — ? What 
should be done? There is about ches of 
worker brood, and no drones to be seen. It has 13 
frames, 12x12inches. My friend has 17 colonies 
in about the same condition. He asked what was 
y reply was, teke away half of the 

y frames of full sheets 
of foundation. He asked why strips 2 inches wide 
would not answer. I lied, “ Because you would 
get drone comb.” Was I right ?—New York. 


It would all depend upon the time 
of the season,and the age of the 
queen, in regard to the drone comb. 

should prefer old comb to founda- 
tion for bees to winter on.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

Let them severely alone. By the 
time you get them fixed up it will be 
too late for brood-rearing.—C. 
MILLER. 

You might take out a few frames 
of cappe yay and give frames of 
empty comb in their place. It is too 
late for foundation. ut if let alone 
and properly prepared for winter,they 
will come out strong in the spring.— 
J.P. H. Brown. 

If you had been one of those who 
‘** get there,” as Mr. Heddon terms it, 
no such state of affairs would have 
existed. My advice to you for the 
future would be the words of our 
much-honored Quinby, viz: ‘See 

our bees often.”” There is no remedy 
eft thus late in the season, except to 
double up the colonies.—G. M. - 
LITTLE. 


At this season, we should have left 
those colonies as they were. They 
must be in good health. It is too late 
to build comb. Two-inch strips will 
give bees a chance to build drone- 
comb, and you were right in that par- 
ticular—DADANT & SON. 

I wish my bees were that well off 
for stores ; perhaps it is time for them 
to ‘‘ wind up” the breeding business 











them this late in the season, unless 
they needed room to store honey. But 
I guess from what you say, there is no 
honey to gather, or your bees would 
not refuse to store honey in the upper 
stories.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Do not get scared. Let those bees 
and combs alone, and if the seeds of 
diarrhea are not in the hives, and 
they are properly protected through 
the winter, they will come out all 
right in 1888. It is now too late for 
od plan to work well.—JAMES 

EDDON. 


Iam unable to give an intelligent 
answer to this query, for like many 


C. the same condition as in 


> 

ves only a few facts, but not 
m has ho to form a correct digg 
nosis, or give a prognosis, except by 
chance, as an answer Will be all guess. 
word. Numbers 485 and 488 are of 
the same stamp.—J. E. Ponp 


At this time of the year a ¢ 
with but little brood bod gene, 
plenty, is in fine condition. When the 
uery was written it might not be. 
es, the bees wofild probably have 
built drone-comb.—W. Z. Hurcury- 
SON. 


Only five such frames full of honey 
will be sufficient to winter the bees, 
It would be better to extract one comb 
for each colony, put this in the center 
with the five frames of honey, and 
put in a division-board. The bees 
will winter better on 6 than on 13 
such combs, especially if not strong 
in numbers.—G. L. TINKER. 


It is too late now to give the bees 
comb foundation. Let them alone 
until spring comes; ~ must have 
sufficient honey for winter stores, as 
hg claim that the queen has no room 

lay.—THE EDITOR. 


Building ap Colonies for Winter, 


Query 488.—A friend has bees in about 
Query 485. He asked 
what was best to do under the circumstances. My 
advice was to insert at once full frames of foun- 
dation in the centre of the brood-nest. or better, 
if he had them, omer combs, and feed a little 
sugar every night, Did 1 advise correctly ?—Col- 
lamer, N. Y. 


Yes.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


You did. Empty combs would be 
better.—J. P. H. Brown. 


If the bees were lacking in numbers, 
it was good advice.—W. Z. Hurcuin- 
SON. 

Yes, in July and August, but not 
for September and October. It is too 
late now.—A. J. Cook. 

Your plan may work well, but I do 
not like pescning wp matters late in 
the season.—C. C. MILLER. 


If the advice was given the forepart 
of August it would very good. If 
in September, there would little good 
come of it,in my opinion.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

Your advice would be all right if 
not too late in the season. I find that 
one cannot make queens a | just 
when he wants them to.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


It is now too late to get much brood 
started by feeding. If the colonies 
have plenty of honey, and are not too 
weak, the advice B will be good 
next spring.—G. L. TINKER. 


Yes; still it may do no good. By- 
and-by, when preparing the bees for 
winter, you can double them up. | 
should advise a change of queens a 
any rate, as the fault is in all proba- 
bility with them. See answer to No. 
485.—J. E. Ponb. 

I do not think that any such manlp 
ulation is necessary, and besides, I 
never want combs built between com- 
pleted ones. I think that the querist 
of No, 488 is more seared than hurt.— 














March. I have proven to my satis- 





that are found in this department, it 


JAMES HEDDON. 
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ueens cannot be compelled to lay 
eggs at any time, and especially when 
out of season. It would be better to 
supersede the queen or unite with 
another colony, as advised in reply to 
Query No. 485. _ It is too late now for 
feeding to induce brood-rearing.— 
THE EDITOR. 





[ ———— 


Corrvespoutence. 











—_ 


This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the center of the State named; 
2 northof the center; 2 south; O+ east; 
+0 west; and this 4 northeast: *O northwest: 
Ogoutheast; and 9 southwest of the center 
of the State mentioned. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Report for the Season of 1887, 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 








The first of June found me with 
only 26 queens in my yard, 15 of which 
were mothers to fair colonies of bees, 
5 were mothers to rather weak colo- 
nies, while the remaining 6 had only 
about bees enough to hold their 
queens till steady warm weather 
should come. My bees were wintered 
as heretofore, about one-half on the 
summer stands, and the rest in the 
cellar. Those in the cellar wintered 
the best, the loss being only one col- 
ony in fifty, while among those on the 
summer stands there was a loss of six 
out of forty. 

As IL look back over the past, I can 
but wonder that theloss was not 
greater, as these bees were kept con- 
fned to their hives by s y cold 
weather from Nov. 10 to April 10, or 
jast five months. Five months of 
such severe weather as we had last 
winter is very trying to bees on the 
summer stands, and as the cold held 
on day after day, and week after 
week, after others had reported ‘* bees 
had a flight,” Icame nearly decidin 
that I would get out of the col 
climate of ** old cold Spafford,” as our 
town is called, and seek a more favor- 
able locality. However, the ties that 
bind me here are so strong that I pre- 
sume I shall always stay here, trying, 
asin the past, to breed up a race of 
bees hardy enough to stand the cold 
climate that they must endure. 

After getting the bees out of their 
Winter quarters, the spring proved on 
the whole ve unfavorable, the 
nights being cold all the while till 
nearly July. I had intended to keep 
about 40 colonies with which to com- 
hence the season of 1887, but owing 
to my great correspondence and other 

essing matters, 1 found that I was 

Ing overworked, so much so that 
hy physician said that I must do less 
or break down in health; so I con- 
cluded to sell my bees down to the 
lumber of colonies spoken of at the 
‘eginning of this article. 

in selling I sent off my best colo- 
ies, and in reality I had but one 
teally good colony left with the num- 
verkept; Ikept that to rear early 





drones with, as the mother was an 
excellent queen for drones. When 
willow and hard —— bloomed, the 
bees gathered quite — for brood- 
rearing, of both honey aa pollen, and 
had it not been for the cold nights, a 
much larger force of bees might have 
been secured for the harvest. 


Of the 26 colonies, I set apart 20 for 
producing honey, hoping to make 
nuclei for queen-rearing out of the 6 
weak ones ; but at about this time the 
demand for queens was so great that 
I thought I should have to use all the 
colonies I had for queen-rearing, or 
get “ swamped.” owever, I man- 
aged by working the bees for all they 
were worth, to keep the 20 colonies 
along in fair condition, and yet draw 
on them every few days for bees and 
brood to make nuclei. Of course this 
lessened my prospects for honey to 
quite a large extent, but I considered 
it much better than to destroy the 
whole prospect by breaking them up 
entirely. 

Owing to the cold nights, and this 
continual drawing of bees and brood 
from them, I saw thatI could get no 
large yield of a if the season 

roved ever so good, for I had not the 

rood necessary in the hives at the 
or time to give mean abundance 
of bees during the bloom of bass- 
wood, which is our great honey-pro- 
ducer. In order to get a good honey- 
yield, the hive must be full of brood 
at least 37 days before the honey 
harvest, and at that time my hives 
were not half full. Considering this 
fact, 1 was greatly surprised that the 
bees did as well as they did. 


When apple trees blossomed, the 
weather was unfavorable, so that no 
surplus was obtained, and had it not 
been that there was considerable old 
honey in the hives, I should have had 
to feed. White and Alsike clover 
yielded so as to give the bees a living, 
and plenty for brood-rearinz. Bass- 
wood opened on J be and bloomed 
for nearly two weeks, during which 
time the bees stored honey well, con- 
sidering the number of field-bees 
present in the hives. Teasel gave a 
very little honey, after basswood, 
which was quite a help by way of get- 
ting many nearly-filled sections sealed 
over. 

A good acreage of buckwheat had 
been sown for this locality, and I had 
strong hopes that a yield from this 
source might be obtained, but for the 
tenth time in succession I was dis- 
appointed, for not enough was gath- 
ered to show any surplus, even in the 
brood-combs, after it had gone out of 
blossom. The last year in which 
buckwheat gave any surplus with me, 
was in 1877. What the trouble is, 
that this plant does not secrete honey 
of any amount in this place, I do not 
know, unless it is because I live ina 
cold, frosty valley. 

Of the 20 colonies only 14 swarmed, 
so that the increase was very light ex- 
cept as I made a few colonies by 
division, after the season was over. 
My present number is 40 fair colonies 
in readiness for winter,and 20 very 
small ones made from doubled-up 
nuclei ; all of which had stores enough 
for winter except the nuclei, which 


had to be fed a part or all of their 
winter stores. 

The result of the season is an aver- 
age of about 52 pounds of honey from 
each of the 20 colonies, the whole 
amount being 1,039 pounds, 722 pounds 
of which was comb honey. The 
amount received for queens, nuclei, 
etc., up to Oct. 10, was about $700. 


Taking it as a whole, I have no rea- 
son to complain ing the result 
of the Ba 1887, unless perhaps it is 
that I have been so crowded with 
work that I have not found time for 
the improvement of my mind, which 
I would like; nor to make the many 
yo ey that I had pro totry. 

orodino,© N. Y., Oct. 17, 1887. 





A New Way of Introducing Queens, 


H. H. FLICK. 








Many valuable queens are lost an- 
nually by introducing, some colonies 
refusing to receive a new queen by 
any of the old methods, There have 
been various plans devised and de- 
scribed, but every one thus far failed 
in many instances, and often the most 
valuable queens are thus lost, and 
the apiarist greatly disappointed. 


All the different plans I have ever 
seen are more or lessa violation of 
nature’s laws, and thus place the 
colony in an abnormal condition 
causing the bees to become cross, and 
constantly on the watch to wreak 
their vengeance on some intruder. 


So long as a colony does not ac- 
cept the queen, that colony is prac- 
tically queenless, although the new 
queen may be caged inside the hive; 
and every observant apiarist knows 
that when a colony becomes queen- 
less, its actions become peculiar, and 
this at once becomes — to the 
other bees that are constantly on the 
lookout to harrass and rob, and thus 
puts the queenless colony on the de- 
fensive, and every stranger is at once 
attacked and killed. Under such cir- 
cumstances the newly-introduced 
queen, if caged or protected in some 
way, is closely watched by the sus- 
picious workers, and woe be to her if 
she emerges from her cage under such 
circumstances ! 

The most popular and successful 
way thus far is, to cage the new queen 
for some time after the old one is re- 
moved. This caging may be done in 
different ways, and the liberation of 
the queen may be done either by the 
bees or the Pay op or yet, in an 
event, the colony is disorganized, an 
the risks are great, to say nothing of 
the time lost in egg-laying, while the 
colony is thus queenless. 


After losing many valuable queens, 
for some of which L paid big prices, in 
several instances I remember, I lost 
about half the bees. In these cases it 
seems that the colony became divided, 
and ‘civil war” ensued; a part of 
the bees adhering and protecting the 
new queen, while the rest were bent 
|on her destruction. Close observa- 
| a and various experiments led me 

to the discovery of a plan that is alto- 
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ether new, and leaves the colonyin|} The exhibit of honey was not nearly Balph. wha. was a quiet, thoughtfy 








ts normal condition all along. This}as large, but what was shown was| boy, asked : abe 
plan is sure and easily done under the | very fine honey. * Why doesn’t it sting you, Uncle» an 
Immediate observation of the api- Mr. D. Chalmers showed a new| * Because,” replied his Uncle. «; wh 
ra arist, and without loss of time to the| idea in a three-sided hive. The hive js held as if ina box, and is only ;” of | 
os, colony in egg-production. ae : —— of aoe. and be-| tent on getting out. See, wherever} o 

" ween the frames of eac ere 18 4) open a little crack, it tri 
HOW TO INTRODUCE QUEENS. {tin-rest, to prevent them from sag-|head through. Now I'll free ics Mam °2 
Near the close of the day, when|ging. The hive is also invertible, and | out came the bee and began cireli - 
there is no danger of robbers, subdue | the working is quite different from} about. A look of distress on Graces can 
the colony with smoke, find the old/|any heretofore shown. face made her Uncle say: “ Don't be A 
queen and remove her. Havealarge| Mr. Holtermann, representing E.|in the least alarmed; you couldnt egg 
4 latform or blanket in front of the|L. Gould & Co., had a very fine dis-| induce that bee to sting one of y we 
ive. Remove every comb with the| play of apiarian supplies, including a| short of catching it and pinching it.” ove 
"6 bees adhering. As the last frame is| solar wax-extractor. Mr. E. Robin-| Just then a vigorous “ zip” fri thu 
i taken out, shake the bees from iton}son had a very fine display of ©X-|jittle Daniel was heard +H = seal 
! the platform near the entrance, and | tracted honey; Mr. Coleman showed | young gentleman was makin Pe oe 
i replace the frame. Now take the sec-| comb honey, and sold it all the first|i,otions with his right hand 4 itse 
i 3 ond frame and shake the bees from it/day. He secured from 178 colonies, | jooking very red in tha tone Di » and the 
ft : some distance from the entrance on/|spring count, 2,100 pounds of €X-| the remark “ It stung me,” ae bee 
its i the previously prepared platform ;| tracted honey, and 1,600 pounds of| with a jerk. Grace’s sym bien. out per 
te bs when the bees are all off, put the | comb honey during the season. thoroughly aroused one le tee ae 
m a comb in its place in the hive, and| wr R.H.Smith showed some very eagerly asking what could be po - 


treat the third and fourth frames in 


handsome bees as well as honey and | for it. 





the same way, shaking the bees about 
three feet from the entrance. 
This sbaking from the combs com- 


supplies. Mr. J. W. Whealy had a 
very nice exhibit of comb honey, as 


well as extracted. His bees gathered 


Uncle Charlie said the main thing -s 
was to take out the sting, and he in. “ 
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mingling with the mass she at once 
becomes impregnated with the pecu- 
liar odor of the colony, and becomes 
one of them; and by her queenly 
sound and motions among the bees, 
she is at once recognized as the 
mother-bee, and enters the hive joy- 
ously with the rest, and at once pro- 
ceeds to her work of egg-laying. A 
few whiffs of smoke among the mov- 
ing mass will cause a more hasty 








one could judge by the way samples 
on a stick disap 
exhibitors remarked that during the 
Fair there was over 1,500 pounds sold 
in that way, realizing more than 20 
cents per pound, as some of the sec- 
tions of honey did not weigh a pound, 
but sold as readil i 
quarters, and sold at 5 cents each. 


red. One of the 


when cut up into 
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e : mediately scra off the sting wi 

i pletely subdues and mixes up the|150 pounds of extracted honey, as|his finger — gt “Never pill Me Om 

i Ss, and causes them to exhale the | well as 300 pounds of comb honey; he| out the sting with your thumb ani Mm 1) 

By — aa scen ee | ees Go when | had 33 colonies, spring count. . -| finger, for the poison bag is always hi : 

rs eee ont ota hive, o Swarming: | John Rudd had a very nice exhibit of | left with the sting, and pulling itot i 

* When all the frames have been | ney and apiarian supplies. in that way squeezes more poison into J 

shaken and replaced se the hive, drop | 4;_ne, Prizes were. pretty evenly | the wound.” his 
Ht nonpseraet oe ot idee tae feet froe, divided, Mrs. Rudd securing the| Upon inquiry, it was found that 4 
the pork owen, pond ye tA age TOM | + jion’s share.” : Daniel had been experimenting on MM }; 
move on with the marching Bs vs _The taste for honey is growing rap-| his own account, and had caught a MMe gti 
toward the entrance, and in thus idly in this section of the country, if| bee on the flowers. Said he, ‘I didn’t sm 


think it wouid sting me, it didnot the 
sting Uncle.” 

** Yes,’ said Uncle Charlie, “ but 
ou didn’t make a little box of you 
and so as not to pinch it, as I did.” 

** Perhaps,” said Uncle Charlie, “you 
would like to see the inside of a hive.” 
So he got for each a bee-veil, made 
like a bag, open at each end, to slip 
on over the hat. ‘*‘ Now,” said he, 
**no bee can sting you, and it isa 















entrance, and also add its scent to Vick’s Magazine. | curious fact that even if a bee should “] 
that of the bees. . Hi get inside your veil, it will not sting aske 
By doing this late in the afternoon A Look into a Bee- VE. you, but spend all its energies trying 7 
or evening, everything is quiet and in to getout. This instrument in oy Mm * ins 
working order in the morning, and DR. C. C. MILLER. hand is called a smoker, and you se shou 
there will be no trouble from other when I puff a little smoke on the bees HR does 
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" rof queensin this way withouta| «. F ’ seems to Ir mn them, so they wi can 
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Lavansville, 9 Pa. death.” ° g the frames of comb.” “J 
riage Rad a i r iy dase gy Eons sade Ove. HONEY-COMB AND EG6S. " a 
American Bee Journal, lie, as he quietly pi rays be “‘ How black it is,” said Daniel. “I “N 
: the window in such a way it could not 5495 r 
Western Fair at London, Ont. sting him, and put it out of the door, thought neuer -comb ety te. = 
“the poor bee is more scared than|, “ Yes.” said his Uncle, “ what yu an! 
WM. H. WESTON. ou, and is only too glad to get away. have seen on the table is very white, 
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The exhibit of bees, honey, and 
apiarian supplies at the Western Fair, 
held at London, Ont., was not as large 
as usual, but it was as good as could 
have been expected, considering the 


season. 

The Western Fair Board have this 
arn expended in the erection of a 

oney hall and fixtures, over $2,000. 
When we compare this outlay with 
the amount given in prizes in 1883 
($11), we cannot but feel satisfied that 
the present Board of Management are 
far more liberal-minded than their 
predecessors, and also that they must 
acknowledge the great importance of 





bee-culture, as it is practiced now. 


after save you some nervous anxiety. 
No bee will ever sting you away from 
the immediate neighborhood of its 
hive, unless you pinch it. Come out 
with me, and perhaps I can prove it 
to you.”* By this time Grace’s two 
brothers, Ralph and Daniel, who were 
also ona visit to their Uncle’s, be- 
came interested, and went along to 
see what was to be learned. hey 
did not need to go far to find flowers 
with bees working on them. Uncle 
Charlie slowly placed his hand over a 
bee which was busily engaged upon a 
flower, and closing the fingers lightly 














as the bees travel over it year afte 
year it becomes very black. Ther 
are just twenty-five of these cells ™ 
the square inch, or fifty counting bot 
sides of the comb. his is worke 
comb, and the eggs laid in these cells, 
under ordinary eircumstances, ¥ 
hatch out worker bees. , 


If, however, the colony become 
queenless, the bees may select 
occupant of any worker-cell, and 1" 
it such food and care that it will pr 
duce a queen. Look in the bottom! 
these cells carefully, and you will 
eggs. They are not as thick # 















upon it, held the bee a prisoner. 
Grace looked on with alarm, while 


common pin, and three or four time 
as long as their thickness. It 
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ut three days for an egg to hatch, 
— in aajoining cells you will see 
white grubs coiled upin the bottom 
of the cell. Some of them have just 
hatched out, and you can hardly see 
them with the naked eye. Others fill 
up the cell pretty well, and were 
hatched about a weekago. Then you 
can see them of all intermediate sizes. 


After the grub hatches out of the 
egg, it is fed by the workers for about 
six or seven days, when they seal it 
over. You see a great many cells 
thus sealed over, and after being 
sealed over the grub, or larva, as it is 
roperly called, spins a cocoon about 
itself, and in twenty-one days from 
the time the egg was laid, the young 
pee gnaws its way out of its cell,a 

rfect-worker. A drone is hatched 
in twenty-four days from the laying 
of the egg, and a queen in sixteen.” 


“ Oh, see the big bees!” said Dan- 
iel, pointing quickly with his finger, 
almost touching them. 

“Be careful, my boy,” said his 
Uncle, “‘or you may get another 
sting.” 

Daniel’s hands were insfantly in 
his pockets. 

“One of the first things to be 
learned in handling bees,” continued 
his Uncle “* is to make no rapid move- 
ment. Be gentle with them. Those 
big bees are drones, and have no 
a On this next frame we find a 
small patch of drone comb. You see 
the cells look much larger. They 
measure 16 to the square inch, or 32 
on both sides. But we haven’t seen 
the most important member of the 
community yet. Ah! here she is,” as 
he lifted out another frame. 


THE QUEEN-BEE. 


“She is longer than the workers,” 
oS Ralph, * but her wings look 
short. 

“Does she control all the rest?’ 
asked Grace. 

“ Very far from it,” was the reply ; 
“instead of being called queen, she 
should be called mother-bee, for she 
does nothing in the world but lay 
eggs. How many do you think she 
can Jay in 24 hours? Guess big.” 

“Twenty,” said Grace. 

“ Fifty,” said Ralph. 

“Five hundred,” said Daniel, and 
was laughed at by the others. 

“None of you have guessed enough,” 
said their Uncle. “* At her best she 
can lay 3,000 eggs in 24 hours. 


ROBBER BEES. 


“Oh, see what a shiny black bee,” 
said little Daniel, making an effort to 
point with his elbow, his hands being 
in his pockets. , 

_ Yes,” said Uncle Charlie, ‘ that 
isa robber bee. See how quick it 
darts away when another bee comes 
hear it. There ! one bee was too quick 
for it, and has caught it. by the leg. 
See how it struggles to get free. Ab! 
ithas broken loose and is gone. It is 
probably an old hand at the business, 
and its shiny appearance is due to the 
fact that the feathers or down have 
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been rubbed off of its body, possibly 
by crowding through narrow places in 
ts efforts to steal.” ‘* Does the robber 





‘Oh, no, it belongs to some other 
colony, possibly this one standing 
next, possibly it came from some hive 
a mile or two away.” 

‘* How can the bees tell it from their 
own bees ?” said Grace. 

“I don’t know,” said her Uncle, 
‘** possibly by the smell. At any rate 
the bees seem to have little difficulty 
in distinguishing a stranger. I have 
known 2 colonies to be put into the 
same hive together, and every bee of 
the last colony to be stung to death 
by the others. But I want you to 
notice whether there is any difference 
in the color of the bees.” 


HYBRID BEES. 


“Yes, sir,” said Daniel, ‘‘ some 
have more yellow color on them than 
others.” 

* Yes, a colony of pure Italian bees 
will have all workers with the first 
three rings or segments of the ab- 
domen yellow. he common black 
bee has no yellow. This colony isa 
mixture of black and Italian. They 
are called hybrids. Not many years 
ago there were no Italians in this 
country, although now there are a 
great many, and Italians and hybrids 
are considered superior, generally, as 
honey gatherers. Great pains are 
taken to have good stock, and quite a 
number of men make their principal 
business the rearing of queens to sell. 
Thousands of queens are sent every 
year,through the mails, in little cages, 
with a few worker bees to accompany 
them. Importing queens from Italy 
is also quite abusiness. Yonder hive 
contains a queen which was hatched 
under the sunny skies of Italy. I paid 
six dollars for her.” 

‘How can bees tell their own 
hives?” asked Ralph. ‘The hives 
all look alike.” 


BEES KNOWING THEIR HOMES. 


“T’ll answer you presently,” said 
his Uncle, as he finished closing up 
the hive they had been inspecting. 
Then he went along some distance, 
looking at the different hives, till he 
came to one where he said, ‘‘ Now 
watch the bees flyingin front of this 
hive.” 

“Why,” said Grace, “there are 
more bees than at the other hives. 
and they just keep flying in sort of 
circles, and not darting in and out as 
they do at the other hives.” 


*T don’t know,” said her Uncle, 
“that there are any more of them, 
but the way they fly about makes 
them look so. Just fix your eye upon 
one bee as it starts out of the hive. 
Instead of darting, like the bees of 
other hives, straight out of the hive 
as if the whole family were sick, and 
it were sent for the doctor, it comes 
bustling out of the entrance, shaking 
itself and running about on the 
alighting-board with a very important | 
air,as if to say,‘I tell you, it just 
needs me about to have things go 
right,’and then when it takes wing 
it flies slowly a very little way from 
the entrance going in circles a little 
further and further away, keeping its 
head constantly turned toward the 
hive. These are young bees having a 








bee belong to this hive ?”’ asked Ralph. 








ae tebir heads toward near hive to 
mark their location, apparently ng 
to fix in their little heads the aioe 
of surrounding one Ever after, 
they seem to fly k to that same 
location on returning home, and if 
their hive is moved away, only a few 
feet, they will never find it, but fy ; 
around and around the site of th 
old home, in a dazed sort of way, per- 
haps finally — one of the 
nearest hives, where they are likely 
to be kindly received, providing they 
enter well laden,” 

Marengo, Ills. 


The Honey Resources of Lowa. 


EUGENE SECOR. 


If one takes the time to observe and 
the trouble to enumerate them, he 
will be astonished at the almost end- 
less variety of honey-yielding plants 
within the State. It would require a_ 
skilled botanist to name them all. 


The All-wise Father has provided 
nearly all plants and trees with either 
honey or pollen, to attract the insect 
world. He spreads a continual feast 
for the bee, that the important object, 
perfect fertilization, may be the more 
certainly attained. The that sli 
from flower to flower, rollick.1g in 
the golden dust among the new-born 
anthers, playing hide-and-seek in the 
opening corollas, is performing a 
work of untold value in the wise 
economy of nature. ‘The honey se- 
creted by the blossom is for the pur- 
pose of inviting cross-fertilization, 
and to prevent in-and-in breeding. 


If no insect is there to utilize the 
drop of nectar, it is evaporated and 
scattered to the four winds of heaven. 
No one is richer for the ungathered 
sweets, and no one isthe poorer whose 
fields are searched by the tireless 
little worker, whose instincts lead it 
to garner the evanescent riches,which 
of a truth, ‘* take to themselves wings 
and fly away.” 

From the earliest Easter flower 
that peeps out of the snow on some 
sunny hillside, te the last fall-flower 
in autumn, there is a continual suc- 
cession of honey-bearing plants,whose 
wealth of nectar ought to be utilized 
as one of the sure resources of this 
grand State. ‘ 

California may have occasionally 
astonished us by her magnificent 
honey crop, but in Iowa, where “‘ the 
early and the latter rains” are not 
only présmised, but sent, we are gen- 
erally confident of a reasonable sur- 
plus. The pastures and roadsides are 
covered with white clover which 
yields the finest honey in the world. 
The rivers and lakes are generally 
skirted by basswood timber, one of 
the best honey-producing trées in 
America, yielding largely a nectar 
that is prized for its beautiful amber 
color and aromatic flavor. ‘ 

Every fence corner and neglected 
field is planted by the hand of Nature, 
as though she were trying in some 
way to counteract man’s shiftless- 
ness, by making the earth bring forth 
abundantly some of the good things 











play spell, and they fly thus carefully 





of life. Goldenrod, artichokes, thistles, 
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Spanish-needles, and even burdocks 

are made to contribute to the general 

good by furnishing delicious hydromel 
or the ‘‘ busy bee.” 


We here enumerate a list of some of 
the principal honey-plants in Iowa, 
the names of which are familiar to 
everybody: Willow. all varieties, 
maple, all varieties, basswood, elm, 
oak, wild black cherry, choke cherry, 
poplar, sumac, wild crab tree, wild 
—, honey locust, all fruit trees, all 
he small fruits, bush honeysuckle 
— , artichokes, thistles,wild morn- 
ng-glory, sun-flower, pumpkins, 
Squashes, melons, dandelion, white 
clover, Alsike clover, red clover (2d 
crop), milkweed, catnip, motherwort, 
mustard, borage, thoroughwort, meli- 
lot, buckwheat, sweet corn, heart’s- 
ease, goldenrod, asters, Spanish- 
needle, burdocks, and nettles. 

There are still others, not so well 
known, that are frequented by the 
bees, proving that they yield nectar 
or pollen in abundance. 

orest City,4 Lowa. 





British Bee Journal. 


The Uses of Beeswax. 


J. DENNLER. 








Beeswax, on account of its lighting 
powers, is used for the manufacture 
of candles and wax-tapers. Besides, 
on account of its tenacity and ductil- 
ity, firmness and difficulty of melting, 
it is indispensable for the great in- 
Tr of making wax figures and for 
modeling, But also in house-keeping 
wax renders us important services. 
In the following we have some of 
these remedies and recipes : 


SEWING WAx.—The beeswax is 
made into little round balls to give 
more stiffness and smoothness to the 
thread for sewing. 

Woop Wax.—Melt together one 
part of yellow wax, two parts of rosin, 
one part of turpentine, and some lard. 
Let it get slightly cold, and roll out 
the mass on a slab into sticks. This 
is the warm-melting wood wax; at the 
present time the cold melting wood 
wax, recommended by Dr. Lucas, is 
often used, which is prepared from 
rosin and spirit. 

PRIMITIVE WAx.—Melt two parts 
of wax,and stir into it, after it is 
— off the flire, one part of turpen- 

ine. 

Wax POLIsH.—Mix 200 grammes of 
a tergs and 200 grammes of water, 

eat to a boiling point, and gradually, 
after repeated stirring, 400 grammes 
of Yo wax. After this has been 
boiled again, pour in 900 grammes of 
water, and heat it until a milky fluid 
results. This is useful for polishing 
furniture and floors. 

WATER-PROOF PACKING-PAPER.— 
Take 24 .parts of blue soap and 4 
parts of white oo" 15 parts of wax, 
and boil it with 120 parts of water. 
Dip the pecking-paper into it, and let 
ly oa well, and hang it upon cords 

y: 

LEATHER GREASE.—For the prep- 
aration of this, mix 14% kilogrammes 
of pure yellow wax in] kilogrammes 









of turpentine oil, 144 kilogrammes of 
castor oil, 1244 kilogrammes of linseed 
oil, and 144 kilogrammes of tar, and 
let the whole be thoroughly well 
mixed. The leather, by repeated ap- 
plications (some six months alto- 
gether), is protected by this grease 
against the influence of air, heat, per- 
spiration, or other moisture. 

Wax OINTMENT FOR MAKING 
Boots WaATER-PROOF—Is prepared 
by melting together 644 parts of yel- 
low wax, 26 rts of mutton tallow, 
646 parts of thick turpentine, 64¢ parts 
of olive oil, and 13 parts of lard, and 
stirring into this 5 rts of well- 
mixed lampblack, and the mass is 
then poured into little wooden boxes. 
The wax is made warm, and is rubbed 
in with the fingers, by means of which 
the hard leather is softened, and be- 
comes perfectly water-proof. 


MEANS FOR REMOVING THE CRACKS 
IN Horsgs’ Hoors.—Wax and honey 
in equal parts are well melted to- 
gether over aslow fire, and thoroughly 
well mixed. It is used after this 
manner: The hoof having been 
thoroughly cleansed with tepid water 
the above mixture is well rubbed in 
with a brush. After several applica- 
tions the fissures and cracks disap- 
pear, and the hoof gets an advanta- 
geous softness. 


APPLICATION OF WAX IN MEDICINE. 


REMEDIES FOR COUGHS, EXPECTO- 
RATION, ERYSIPELAS OF THE HEAD. 
—Breathe the vapor of wax which has 
been melted on a hot iron or a brazier. 


HEALING SALVE.—Honey, oil, and 
wax melted tagee into a salve 
hastens the healing of old wounds 
and fistulas. ) 

MARIGOLD FLOWER PLASTER FOR 
Wovunpbs.—Out of marigold flowers a 
plaster can be made by bruising the 
flowers and the stalks, and mixing it 
with as much lard as will cover them, 
letting it boil over a moderate fire for 
an hour, and it is then squeezed 
through a cloth. The stuff that is 
pressed out is put over the fire, and 
as much yellow wax added as will 
make it of the consistency of a plas- 
ter. If less wax is used, marigold 
flower salve is obtained. Both prep- 
arations are useful in all kinds of 
wounds. 

A REMEDY FOR DIARRHEA. —In 
France the following remedy is found 
of frequent use: Scoop out the core 
of a quince, fill it with hot wax, let 
it roast for a long time by the fire, 
and eat it night and morning for three 
days consecutively. 

ALVE FOR WOUNDS LEFT AFTER 
REMOVING WARtTS.—Prepare a salve 
of white wax and fresh:unsalted but- 
ter in equal parts, and mix a little 
white wine with it. 

SALVE FoR BurNs.— Wax and lin- 
seed oil give an excellent plaster for 
burns. Stahl’s burn-salve is made of 
egual parts of butter and yellow wax. 

CorRN PLASTER.—For corns a good 
plaster is made of wax, tallow, and 
some verdigris. 

Tooru-Sroprine.—The tooth-stop- 
ping is prepared by melting together 





3 parts of pure white wax with 34% 


a 
the pill on a marbleslab. The holloy 
teeth are filled with this so that thy 
food may not lodge in them, ay 
irritate the nerves of the teeth. 


Wax SALVE FOR SKIN DIsEAsps~ 
Five parts of white wax, 5 parts ¢ 
ae 5 parts of sweet almonj 
oil, are melted together in an enap. 
eled vessel, and are poured out into 
little paper boxes, and when cold ar 
cut up into little slabs. 


COSMETIC SPECIALTIES. 


GLYCERINE WAX BALSAM.—Two 
parts of white wax,2 parts of spe. 
maceti, 8 parts of sweet almond oi, 
parts of glycerine, 44 part of attar of 
roses, are carefully melted together 
in an enameled vessel before a slow 
fire, stirred till it is cold, and put into 
glass vessels. 


CREME CELESTE.—One and one-half 
parts of white wax, 3 parts of sperma. 
ceti, 3 parts of sweet almond oil, are 
melted together in a porcelain dish 
over a water bath, and after it is cold, 
2 parts of rose water are added, with 
continual stirring. 


CoLp €REAM—Is used to keep the 
skin delicate and soft. It is prepared 
by rubbing together in a water bath 1 
part of white wax, 2 parts of sperma- 
ceti, 8 parts of sweet almond oil, and 
5 parts of rose water. 


CosMETIQUE.—Melt in a porcelain 
dish over a water bath 500 grammes 
of yellow wax, with 125 grammes of 
white soap, take it from the fire, let 
it get cold, and mix in it before the 
mass has set 5 grammes of bergamot 
and 1 gramme of Peruvian balsam. It 
is rolled out into little sticks ona 
glass or marble slab, and these are 
covered with paper. 

Enzheim, Germany. 





For the American Bee Journal 


Bees without Pood for 3 Months. 


C. E. JONES. 


The fact that bees can be kept for 
three months, without food, must 
come out, and I will say that it can 
be done. Ido not claim that I have 
discovered this myself, but I claim 
priority in getting it before the public. 

Last winter, at the bee-keepers 
convention at Columbus, O., I told 
Mr. Ernest Root that i had kept 
honey-bees in the dormant state three 
months. I mean by this, that they 
were dead, to all appearance, and re- 
vived when exposed to the sun. 
have written to others about it, but 
have had no reply. 

When I told Mr. Aaron Benedict of 
this matter, at the State Fair this fall, 
he said that he believed that I was 
honest, but he could not believe the 
statement which I made, but the next 
morning he remarked to another bee- 
man, that he could not sleep that 
night on account of thinking about 
Jones’ bee-story. He said that there 
might be something in it, or at least 
he should try it. 

I first learned this from an old bee 











| parts of mastic, and a few drops of 
oil of peppermint, and making into 
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man in Missouri over 15 years 42°; 
and 12 years ago I kept bees three 
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months in the dormant state, and 
they came out all right. I did not 
take a bee-paper then, and I did not 
think much about it.: lam very much 
surprised that the bee-fraternity had 
not discovered it sooner. 

Ostrander,© O., Oct. 14, 1887. 


(Perhaps the Rev. W. F. Clarke 
wil] have something to write on this 
matter, as it touches his theory.—Ep.] 





Farmers’ Home Journal. 


Hints 0 Beginners—Haniling Bees, 


G. W. DEMAREE. 








The art of handling, or in bee par- 
lance manipulating bees, is looked 
upon by the berg > a a eer 
mystery—a species of jugglery; bu 
such is not the case. A yo’ cent 
Creator has given man dominion over 
the creatures which he has given him 


for his support and profit. And itis 
the privilege and duty of man to 
study their habits and capabilities, 


that he may control and care for them 
intelligently, both with profit and 
pleasure to himself. 


The farmer has certain methods by 
which he manages and controls his 
live stock—methods which conform 
to their habits and natural history. 
Inthe same way the bee-man manip- 
ulates his bees, using methods con- 
formable to their habits. 


FINDING CONDITION OF COLONIES, 


With a good smoker I can open any 
well made, movable-frame hive (no 
matter how many or what kind of 
bees it contains), which has nice 
straight combs, and lift out the combs 
one at a time with the bees clustering 
on them,and make the bees move 
about with the point of my finger, 
while I look for the queen or examine 
foreggs and larve in the cells. In 
this way we may know when our bees 
are about to swarm by looking for 
queen-cells, which ordinarily appear 
before a swarm issues. And if we 
are rearing queens from fine stock, 
and feel interested about them, we 
may know just how matters are pro- 
gressing by lifting out the frame on 
which the queen-cells are built from 
time to time, and know the very hour 
that the young princess cuts her way 
out of the royal cell. 


It will be seen that by means of 
easy access to the interior of the bee- 
hive, we may study the habits and 
natural history of the bee at our 
leisure, and if we are apt scholars we 
may become masters in the science of 
bee-keeping. 


TIME OF REARING YOUNG BEES. 


If you wish to ascertain the length 
of time it requires to produce a queen 
from the egg, you may remove the 

teen and all the unsealed brood 

oma hive, thereby leaving the bees 
opelessly queenless ; then give them 
iframe containing eggs from your 

t queen, and you will find that the 
zs will hatch into minute white 
Worms, called larve, in just three 
tays,and the bees will start queen- 





cells. At first the cells will resemble 
small acorn cups, but as the royal in- 
fants increase in size, the cells will be 
enlarged and drawn out in a down- 
ward direction, looking very much 
like a peanut, and in about five days 
after the cells are started, they will 
be sealed over, and the a larve 
will pass into the chrysalis state, 


weaving about herself an exceedingly | 7 


delicate shroud, and in this state she 
is metamorphosed into the perfect 
imago, and cuts her way out of the 
cell on the sixteenth day from the day 
the egg was laid. 


Now, if we watch her movements, 
she may be seen moving about among 
the bees for three or four days, when 
she will take a gay trip (sometimes 
several of them) into the air to meet 
the drones, and in a few more days 
she will commence laying eggs. The 
queen honey-bee ordinar 4 com- 
mences to lay at nine or ten days old. 


Now let us trace the history of the 
worker-bee. If you take a note of 
the time the first eggs are laid you 
will find that they will hatch into 
minute larve in three days, and in 
about seven days more the larve is 
capped over (this we call sealed 
brood), and on the twenty-first day 
from the day the ogas were laid the 
worker-bees_ will in to cut the 
caps of the cells, and “‘hatch out” 
perfectly-developed worker bees. 


The drones are produced in the 
same manner as the worker bees, ex- 
cept that they are ordinarily reared 
and nursed in drone-cells, the cap- 
pings of which are much more con- 
vexed than that of the worker-cells, 
and thereby may be easily distin- 
guished from the latter. It requires 
twenty-three days to produce the 
drone from the bee. 


AVERAGE LIFE OF BEES, 


The average life of the queen is 
about three years, though they will 
sometimes live four, and in extraord- 
inary cases five years. This we as- 
certain by clipping their wings so that 
we may always know them. 


To ascertain the average life of the 
worker bee is an easy matter since 
the importation of the (yellow) Ital- 
ian bees to this country. If you re- 
move the queen from a colony of 
black or dark colored bees, and in- 
troduce an Italian queen in her stead 
you will find that in less than ninety 
days (if in the summer seaso..) every 
black bee will have disappeared. and 
the yellow Italians will have taken 
their place, indicating that the aver- 
age life of the worker bee in the work- 
ing season is about forty-five days. 
But if you introduce an Italian queen 
in the month of September, there will 
be black bees _—— till the following 
April or May, indicating that the 
average life of the worker bee ina 





state of rest, as in the winter season, 
is perhaps five months, though some | 
of them may live to be six or seven| 
months old. With these facts before | 
us, we can realize the importance of | 
providing every colony with the best | 
queens that can be obtained, if we | 
would have strong colonies. 
Christiansburg,3 Ky. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Keeping Bees near a River, etc, 


JAMES DEVINE. 








In order to keep bees at a profit, 
they should be located near a river, 
and I will give the reason why, viz: 
The 600 colonies of bees which I have 
in charge, are in three different api- 
aries, located from 2 to 4 miles apart. 
Two of these apiaries are located 
near a river, and do quite well, while 
the third is not located near a river, 
and the bees do poorly. 


The bees in this locality are not 
doing much now, as the honey season 
is about over. I am still taking off 
honey, but I will get through in about 
one week; after finishing up. i will 
have taken off somewhere tween 
50,000 to 52,000 sections of honey. 
This part of the State, in the summer 
time, is warm and dry, and in order 
to raise crops, irrigation has to be 
resorted to, which causes alfalfa to 
grow abundantly. This gives good 
pee win for bees, and makes nice- 
ooking honey. The bees close the 
honey season on sun-flowers, but the 
honey thus gathered is dark. 

Bakersfield, ? Cailf., Oct. 2, 1887. 





Prairie Farmer. 


Bees Do Not Make Honey, 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 








Many have a mistaken idea in ref- 
erence to honey. Some me: o> | 
thought honey was honey, all alike ; 
but now I see it under different 
brands — clover, linden, goldenrod, 
buckwheat, etc., etc. If bees make 
honey, why is it not all alike?” Bees 
make honey! Right there is the mis- 
take, and the solution of this prob- 
lem. Bees do not make honey, and 
never did; not even that found in 
Samson’s time, in the carcass of the 
lion was made by bees. Neither do 
bee-keepers makeit. It is a vegeta- 
ble sweet, generated in Nature’s great 
laboratory, which is located princi- 
pally in the corollas of flowers,but not 
there altogether. 


EVAPORATING HONEY AT NIGHT. 


When bees are gathering nectar 
very rapidly, it is put into the cells 
quite thin, but is never sealed upin 
this condition. These original can- 
ners know better than to do this, and 
as they cannot gather it during the 
night, they spend that time in boiling 
down what has been collected during 
the day. Evaporation may commence 
in the honey-sac, as _ the bee flits from 
flower to flower, and on the final trip 
to the hive. Naturalists claim to 
have’ noticed a fine spray emitted 
from their bodies, where many are 
flying home laden to theifhives. 


Bees hum very loudly at night, 
during a large yield of honey, which 
is caused by their fanning with their 
wings while they work the honey 
back-and-forth en their proboscis, in 
much the same manner as a confec- 
tioner does his candy. 
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Some claim that a drop of formic 
acid, which causes the sting in the 
bee, is put into the honey to prevent 
fermentation before the final sealing 
up; but I have never seen them at it, 
and very much doubt if any one else 
has. The sealing of honey is air- 
tight, while that of the brood, on the 
contrary, is porous. 


BEES WILL NOT BE FORCED. 


If the bee-keepers could make honey 
as some persons believe they can, 
they might do a ‘“ land-office busi- 
ness,’’ as nature has failed to produce 
any this season, except in some fa- 
vored localities. They might use 
their idle capital, which is invested in 
sections, foundation, etc. Hives are 
full and running over with worker 
bees, why not set them to work filling 
foundation with sugar syrup? This 
has been tried and found wanting; 
bees will carry down syrup to = 
themselves and families, and then 
flatly tell their owners, if they want 
any more stored, they will have to 
look elsewhere for workers to do it, 
for it is not their nature to be fed, but 
to help themselves from the fields. 

Peoria,© Llls. 


The Coming Convention—Suggestions, 


On page 684 may be found a pro- 
gramme of the topics to be discussed 
at the coming union cenvention in 
Chicago, Ills., from Nov. 16 to 18. 
1887. The following from Dr. C. C. 
Miller, in Gleanings,in reference to 
the convention, contains suggestions 
which are both wise and timely, and 
to them we invite attention : 


I believe bee-conventions are in- 
creasing in popularity. Rightly con- 
ducted, there is no reason they should 
not. If lam not mistaken, in Ger- 
many they bave a society, if not so- 
cieties, with something like 500 mem- 
bers. Did | society in this coun- 
try ever reach 200 members? Per- 
haps we have something to learn from 
our German brethren in this regard. 


For many who attend the larger 
conventions, the attendant expense 
makes it important that everything 
should be planned to occupy the time 
in the most profitable manner, and it 
appears to me quite worth while to 
spend considerable time in advance 
in talking the matter over. As one of 
the officers of the North American 
society, lam quite anxious that our 
next meeting should be successful ; 
and as the same things may apply to 
other societies, it is well to talk out 
loud. 

Something has been said already 
about having the North American a 
representative society, but no definite 
action has been taken in that direc- 
tion as yet. Perhaps it would be a 
good idea for those who have thought 








most about this matter, to tell us 


specifically just what should be done. 


Going back to general principles, a 


mistake is often made in appointing 


the time—that is, the day of the 


a distance, and ‘a two-days’ session is 
to be held, Tuesday and Wednesday 
are by no means as good days as are 
Wednesday and Thursday, nor even as 
Thursday and Friday. If the first 
day is Tuesday, it is difficult for some 
to be there on time; and if it closes 
on Friday it is also difficult for them 
to get home in time; but it seems 
better, if there must be any break in 
numbers, that it should be at the last 
end rather than at the first. Besides, 
if a member is present, and much in- 
terested, he wil pechae make more 
effort to remain than he would to get 
there on time. 

One of the bad things about most 
meetings that I have ever attended 
is the being confined so many hours 
ina room with perhaps little or no 
ventilation, the attention kept con- 
tinuously fixed for three or more 
hours at a stretch. It isa little strange 
that aset of men will get together 
and warmly discuss the kind of ven- 
tilation that is best for bees, and for- 
get that ventilation is just as neces- 
sary for the human family. If it is 
difficult to properly ventilate the 
room, the windows can at least be 
opened during a 15-minutes’ recess, 
wiien the members can be movin 
about without danger of taking cold. 
Neither is this recess a waste of time. 
I believe more can be accomplished 
in 144 hours after recess in the fore- 
noon or afternoon than in 14¢ hours 
without a recess. [knowl am rap- 
ping my own knuckles in saying this, 
hut that does not alter the facts. 

At what time should the election of 
officers take place ? For one, I do not 
know. There seems objections to 
electing officers for the North Ameri- 
can before the place of next meeting 
is decided ; because, if it should be 
at the extreme South or North, it 
might not be best to elect officers 
from the opposite extreme who might 
not be at the next meeting. 

It has been customary for the newly 
elected officers to assume control dur- 
ing the latter half of the convention. 
There may be some good reasons for 
this, but there are some against it. 
A set of officers ought to be able to 
make more uniform work to act con- 
weap # through the convention 
than to begin at the middle of one 
convention and stop at the middle of 
the next. In other words,a change 
of officers during a convention makes 
more or less of a break. Considering 
that I am an officer in the North 
American, my suggestion may not 
seem a very modest one ; but, in spite 

f the es the principle looks 

ome correct. am quite willing, 
however, to let the old custom con- 
tinue during the next convention. 


On one point I feel a little hesi- 
ought. 


membership fees. 
those from no great distance. 





week. If members are expected from 


tancy about speaking, but I believe I 
It is quite common for a 
number of persons to attend the ses- 
sions of the conventions and pay no 
It is,in general, 
The 
man who has been to the expense of 
coming 100 or 1,000 miles, and perhaps 
brings more to the convention than 
he takes away, pays his full share of 
all expenses, while others who have 


—_—_——__ 
heel 


are at little or no expense in con} 
or going, absorb the whole with mg 
even a “thank you.” Bee-keepers 
are such a liberal set that \eir oop. 
ventions have been made even more 
free than gee conventions. |s jt 
right? If you will ask the Secre 
or Treasurer at any of our large meg. 
ings, you may be surprised to {ing 
how many dead-heads present. | 
do not know just what is the beg 
thing to do about it, nat I think ip 
some way every man should 
fee on his first arrival. es 
Mr. Root, editor of Gleanings, adds 
the following note : 
Thanks, friend M. I heartily ep. 
dorse every point you make; and 
most especially do I endorse that 
matter of ventilating the room we 
meetin. When the room is poorly 
ventilated I get dull and blue, and am 
very aptto make up my mind that] 
will not come next time; whereas, if 
I can be near an open window [ often 
get real happy, and wonder why it is 
ever stayed away from a single 
national convention. On some ac. 
counts I rather like our customa 
way of changing officers in the mid- 
dle of the meeting. We are enabled 
to get somewhat acquainted with new 
comers. This matter of each one 
paying his share of expenses is a 
difficult thing to manage, and I pre- 
sume it always will be. Even in our 
churches it is customary for a limited 
number of the methbers to bear the 
heaviest burdens, and they are often 
those not very well off in this world’s 
goods either. 
We heartily endorse the remarks of 
Bro. Root upon the ventilation of the 
hall. We have suffered much from 
being compelled to breathe impure 
air. Mrs. L. Harrison, some four 
years ago, wrote a scathing rebuke 
on this subject, as well as about the 
cruelty of not allowing a recess. Now, 
as Dr. Miller will have full charge of 
the coming convention, we shall ex- 
pect him to remedy these defects. 
As to making the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society a representative 
body, we are in full accord with the 
suggestions made by Dr. Miller. by 
referring to the list of topics as given 
in the programme on page 684, it will 
be discovered that one of the subjects 
enumerated is: ‘The Objects aud 
Methods of a thorough Organization 
of the Bee-Keepers of America.” 
As that topic is committed to the 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOU 
NAL, he will endeavor to preset 
something practical and timely; amd 
would suggest that this topic 
presented early enough to allow of 
perfecting the organization if it 
adopted by the convention. 
As remarked by Dr. Miller,” ¥ 
have something to learn from our 
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ganization and large conventions. 
We also have much to learn from our 
British brethren, a8 we shall show 
hereafter, and we ought not to be 
slow to appreciate our position and 
the possibilities placed before us. 

We think that the installation of 
oficers should occur at the last ses- 
sion, a8 it does in many other bodies. 
Then the new officers are not taken 
unprepared to assume unexpected re- 
sponsibilities. To change Secretary 
in the middle of the meeting is ex- 
ceedingly detrimental, and should 
never be tolerated. The report is 
either spoiled by a conglomeration, or 
else is never made in any creditable 
manner. 

We have often heard it stated that 
none but fools will exchange horses 
while crossing a stream,and it is 
equally unwise, we think, to exchange 
officers while conducting a conven- 
tion.—ED.] 





Western Plowman. 


Experiments, Honey Markets, etc. 


C, H. DIBBERN. 








October is the last month in which 
much work can be done in the apiary. 
If the bees have not yet been put in 

roper condition for winter, it should 

attended to at once. The honey 
season is now over, and all honey, 
and all surplus arrangements should 
be taken off and stored away. If any 
colonies are still short. of stores, they 
should be fed till they contain at least 
twenty is of honey or sugar 
syrup. If there are any weak or 
queenless colonies now, they had bet- 
ter be doubled up with others, as it 
will not pay to bother with them and 
try - nurse them through the coming 
winter. 


SOME EXPERIMENTS. 


Ihad planned a number of experi- 
ments for this season, but owing to 
the failure of swarming and a loss of 
the honey crop, the results obtained 
were not conclusive. For instance, I 
was experimenting with a non- 
swarmer. It worked like a charm, 
butas no other colonies swarmed, it 
was not very satisfactory. 


Another was to try the certainty of 
preventing swarming, in the new in- 
vertible hives, by inverting once a 
week during swarming time, and of 
course this proved equally futile. I 
also wished to ovens new invertible 
hivea thorough trial during a good 
honey year, so I could carefully note 
all its advantages, and that has also 
proved disappointing. I have made 
l)colonies by foreed swarming, and 
puttham in my new hives, and by 


feeding some, I now have them in fine 
Condition. 
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Another point I wished to test more 
fully, and that is the relative value of 
the different races of bees, I now 





have blacks, browns, Germans, Ital- 
ians, Albinos, and Carniolan bees. 
have watched them with considerable 
interest, and so far I must give the 
preference to the Albinos. I have 
seen these bees at work early in the 
morning, long before others, and 
again in the evening after others had 
stopped. I must say, however, I have 
not had the colonies wing enough to 
give them a fair test. he colonies 
containing Carniolan queens, are now 
becoming quite populous, and I must 
say | am much pleased with them. If 
they will make whiter combs than 
any others, and dispense with the use 
of propolis, it is certainly a big point 
in their favor, 


BEE-KEEPING IN SEVERAL STATES. 


Lhave just returned from a trip 
through lowa, North Missouri, and 
into Kansas and Nebraska.. As I am 
a kind of bee-keeper by nature, I am 
always alert on everything connected 
with the pursuit. elow Muscatine 
I saw a few small apiaries that ap- 
peared to be run on modern princi- 
ples ; but aside from these, I saw only 
a few scattered hives, and mostly old 
patterns. I presume, however, that 
there were some good apiaries away 
from the railroad, as in some places 
I could see great numbers of. bees, as 
they came sailing over the train, 
going to some buckwheat field or 
flower-covered creek-bottom. 


The country through Southern Iowa 
seemed to have suffered the most 
from the drouth, and in this section 
bees will certainly have to be fed to 
get them in condition for winter. In 
North Missouri the prospects were 
much better. Some of the bottom 
lands, especially along the different 
branches of the Grand river, were 
immense, aang covered with a sea of 

ellow bloom. How I did wish I could 

ave = ae? there for a few weeks, 
to let the bees loose and revel over 
these rich bottoms. Those so fortu- 
nate as to have bees so favorably 
situated, will certainly have some 
surplus honey. 

In Kansas and Nebraska the pros- 
pects for a fall crop also seemed quite 
good. Everywhere along the rail- 
roads and creek-bottoms were masses 
of rich honey-producing flowers. 
Those most common were the golden- 
rod, asters, heart’s-ease, and {he many 
wild fall flowers. I noticed a great 
many wild sunflowers, peculiar to the 
West, but I do not rank them very 
highly as honey-producers. Here and 
there I noticed patches of sweet 
clover, which made me feel like meet- 
ing an old friend, andI had a sus- 

icion that some bee-keeper was not 
ar off. Some of the places in Kansas 
where the train stopped, I noticed 
many bees at work on the heart’s- 
ease along the track, and bees seemed 
to be doing well. 


KEEPING HONEY FROM FLOWERS 
SEPARATE. 


It has been asserted that bees will 
visit only one kind of flower on the 
same trip from the hive. I recently 


watched some bees at work on sweet 


clover and_ heart’s-ease that was 
about equally intermixed, and I no- 






ticed a ber of bees flying from 
“er n back to 


I| one to the other, and 


the first kind of bloom. Like many 
other general rules, it has its excep- 
tions. 

Milan,+o Ils. 








Local Convention Directory. 


1887. Time and piace of Meeting. 


Oct. 28.—Darke County, at Arcanum, O. 
3. A. Hoe, Bec., Union City, Ind. 


Nov. 16.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
J. A. Nelson, Sec., Muncie, Kans. 


Nov. 16-18.—North American, at Chicago, Ills. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Rogersville, Mich. 


Dec. 7-9.—Michigan State, at Bast 
. D. Cutting, Sec., C 


naw, Mich. 
ton, Mich. 


1888. 
Jan. 20.—Haldimand, at Cayuga, Ontario. 
E. C. Campbell, Sec., Cayuga, Ont. 
or In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.— ED. 








Comparing Samples of Honey.— 
Joshua Bull, Seymour,o+Wis., on Oct. 
17, 1887, writes: 


Would it not stimulate an interest 
in the apprcesiaa bee-keepers’ con- 
vention to be held in Chi on Nov. 
16,17 and 18, 1887, if the ERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL should invite bee- 
keepers, when coming to that conven- 
tion from different parts of the United 
States and Canada, to bring along 
with them samples of their honey, in 
order to compare the quality and ap- 
pearance thereof, to demonstrate 
whether there is really much differ- 
ence in honey gathered from the same 
kind of blossoms in different locali- 
ties? We also might gather thereby 
some valuable ideas in regard to put- 
ing up honey, and preparing it for 
market, etc. 


[Yes ; let each one bring such along 
as may show their methods, and then 
by comparison some may get better 
ideas and act accordingly.—EbD.] 





Preparing Bees for Winter.—Rev. 
Stephen Roese, Maiden Rock,-o Wis., 
on Oct. 16, 1887, writes : 


When extracting, nine weeks ago, 
I averaged the brood-chambers of my 
hives, giving them below full and 
good frames of honey. The upper 
stories are on almost all of the hives 
yet. A few days agol drove several 
colonies down, took the frames out 
from above, and found the lower 
frames nearly empty of honey, and no 
young brood ; besides, the bees are so 
cross, and many perished on account 
of the chilly weather, while I worked 
at them. What can I do under the 
circumstances ? Will it answer to 
leave the upper stories on, letting 
them have the whole, and put them 





into the bee-house as they are now ? 
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When the weather is mild, and I open 
a hive, the robber bees become so in- 
furiated that night only can check 
them. On account of sickness, I have 
had to neglect my bees. 


[We have had several warm days 
since your letter was written, and 
doubtless you have taken advantage 
of such to prepare them for winter. 
If not, and the weather is too cool, 
you can put theminto the bee-house 
as they are, being careful that they 
have sufficient stores for winter use. 
—ED.] 


Propagating Asters.—J. G. Craw- 
ford, Pittsfield,+o Ills., on Oct. 8, 1887, 
says: . 


Isend you the bloom of a plant. 
Please give its name aud tell how to 
propagate it. It blooms in Septem- 

r, and the bees are at work onit yet. 


[It is one of the numerous family of 
asters. They grow spontaneously in 
many localities in the fall. Sow the 
seed in meadows or hedges. The 
plants will take care of themselves,— 
Ep.} 


Bees Must be Fed, etce.—G. H. 
Ashby, Albion,#o N. Y., on Oct. 17, 
1887, says : 


I have 71 colonies of bees, and had 
60 last spring. I have had only 3 
natural swarms. My bees gathered 
a little honey the first ten days of 
July, from basswood, but not a pound 
from clover, although there was a 
profusion of bloom. But we had cold 
nights, often reaching 52° in the 
morning. One-half the bees in this 
county must be fed, or they will starve 
before spring. The winter losses will 
be 50 per cent. among the fogies. 
Comb honey is selling at 20 cents per 
pound. 


Asters as Honey-Plants.—Dr. R. 
B. Woodward, Somerset,© O., on Oct. 
14, 1887, writes as follows : 


Will you please give the names of 
the flowers which I send? I plucked 
them off to-day. They grow along 
the roadside, streams,etc. All are 
from one to four feet in height. Bees 
are gathering honey from them yet. 
There are very many of them in this 
locality this year, and they have 
been in bloom and yielding honey for 
the past six weeks. 


[They belong to the numerous 
family of asters, and are excellent for 
honey.—Eb.] 


Great Willow-Herb or Fire-Weed. 
—J.E. Sargent, Whitehall,+o Mich., 
on Oct. 12, 1887, writes : 


Isend a package containing a sam- 
ple of honey extracted from the flower 
of aplant which I enclose with it. 
This plant grows on low ground the 
same as fire-weed. It begins to bloom 
early in July, and continues until the 





middle of September. The bees work 
on it all day with a relish, anditis a 
remarkably good honey-producer. I 
would like to ascertain not only the 
name of the plant, but also if it pro- 
duces seed; and if it can be culti- 
vated. It is only found as before 
stated, on low ground that has been 
burnt over. The bloom is of a pink 
color, and very much resembles the 
** Drummond phlox.” 


[This is the great willow-herb or 
fire-weed, Epilabium Specatum. Dr. 
Beal tells me that Specatum is the 
correct specific name, though both 
Gray and Wood give it as HE. auqusti- 
foliwum, which name I gave in my 
Manual. 

This is not only a magnificent bee- 
plant, but it is very beautiful, and 
what is more, though an autumn 
plant, the honey from it is very light 
colored, and of most excellent flavor. 
In the northern part of our Southern 
peninsula, this plant is a principal 
source of honey from July to Sep- 
tember. 

While this plant thrives on low 
land, it is also often found on quite 
high and well drained soil. It does 
produce seed, and each seed has a 
wing which often bears the seed far 
away from the parent plant. Thus 
these seeds are wafted into burnt 
fallows, and the plants spring up, 
Many a farmer erroneously supposes 
this to be spontaneous production. 
But it is from seed. 

We also have another plant—a com- 
posite—which is also called fire-weed. 
This rechthites hieracifolia. The 
flowers are dull, coarse, and not at all 
like the willow-herb. It is called fire- 
weed for the same reason.—A. J. 
CooK.] 


Bees to Winter in a House.—Day- 
ton H. Carter, Clayton,©Ind., on Oct. 
19, 1887, writes as follows : 


I would like to get from the sub- 
scribers*ef the BEE JOURNAL a pub- 
lished reply to the following ques- 
tions: 1. Will bees winter safely if 
put into an old house? 2. If so, what 
would be the proper way to prepare 
them for winter? 3. Wouldit do to 
put them into the house just as they 
stood upon the summer stands ? 


Packing Bees—Foul Brood.—S. Bur- 
ton, Eureka,© ILlls., on Oct. 28, 1887, 
writes : 


I had 14 colonies of bees last spring, 
which I had wintered on the summer 
stands packed with leaves over the 
brood-chamber, and with oat-straw 
around the hivesunder ashed. I had 
no swarms, but made one pe by 
division. My Italians have stored all 
the surplus honey that I have had, 7 


—_—_——— 
— 


honey in one-pound sections; by 

7 black colonies have no more nee 
than will winter them. I shall 

my bees in the same Way this fal], | 
am afraid that I will lose my bees thjs 
winter, as one of my neighbors has 
had a siege of foul brood among his 
bees the past summer. Is there any 
danger of my bees having the iseage 
by eating the honey from his bees ? 


[Only robber bees go to the hives of 
other colonieg.. If no robbing exists, 
and no diseased combs are exposed, 
there is but the smallest amount of 
danger.—ED.] 


Very Little Gain.—A. Sperling, 
Dewey,o Ills., on Oct. 17, 1887, says: 


I had 34 colonies, spring count, and 
increased them to 44, 3 by natural 
swarming and 7 by division. | pro. 
.pose to pack and winter them on the 
summer stands. I took 500 pounds of 
comb honey, and 200 pounds of ex. 
tracted honey, which they stored early 
last spring. Many of the colonies 
consumed nearly all of their stores 
during the drouth. I fed 450 pounds 
of honey and cane-sugar syrup to 
winter on ; so there is very little gain. 








Convention Notices. 


Union Convention at Chi 0.—The 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Society ani 
the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society wil 
meet in joint convention at the Commercial 
Hotel, cor. Lake and Dearborn Streets, in 
Chicago. Ills., on Wednesday, Thursday ané 
Friday, Nov. 16,17 and 18, 1887. Arrange 
ments have been made with the Hotel, for 
back room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
day, each ; front room, $2.00 per day each 
person. This date occurs during the second 
week of the Fat Stock Show, when excursion 
rates will be very low. 

The following are the subjects for discus 
sion, so far as has been determined upon: 

Cost of the Production of Honey— 

Controlling the Price of .Honey—M. M. 
Baldridge, St. Charles, Ills. 

Getting the Best Price for Honey—FE. J. 
Oatman. Dundee, Ills. 

Commission Men and the Honey Market- 
R. A. Burnett, Chicago, Ills. 

Legislation for Bee-Keepers—Dr. C. C. 
Miller, Marenge. lils. 

Objects and Methods of a thorough Or 
pe of the Bee-Keepers of America- 

omas G. Newman, Chi , Lils. 

Comb Foundation, its Manufacture and 
Use—C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Ills. 

Production of Extracted Honey for Table 
Use—T. F. Bingham, Abronia, Mich. 

The Production of Comb Honey— 

Production of Comb and Extracted Honey 
in the Same Apiary—J. A. Green, Dayton,ll. 

Out Apiaries—D. A. Jones, Beeton, Ont. 

Foul Brood, How Shall we Treat It ?—A.L 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Wintering Bees in the Northern States—2 
L. Taylor, Lapeer, Mich. 

Bee-Keeping alone, or with Other Pur 
suits; if the latter, in connection with what! 
—Eugene Secor, Forest City, lowa. 

Legs of the Bee—Prof. A. J. Cook, Ast 
cultural College, Mich. 

What is the Best Name for Extracted 
Honey ?—Thomas G. Newman, Chicago. Lis 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, S&. 


4 iA 
i" The Western Bee-Keepers’ Society wil! bold 
a meeting on Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1887, at ™e L 
idence of Mr. Peter Otto, corner of Park and ~ 
Streets, Kansas City,Mo. Take the 18th 5 - 
horse-cars at 9th & Main Sts. for 18th & sBrook!) 
Sts., thence walk south to 25th St., and thence eas 
one block to the house. We are sure of & cor’ : 
welcome from Mr. and Mrs. Otto, and expett 


good meeting. JAS. A. NELSON, 5 


The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers Mv 
sociation will hold their next meeting a 4° 





colonies storing 590 pounds of comb 


‘num, O., on Friday, Oct. 28,.1887. J. A. ROE, Se. 
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Igsued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


923& 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 














ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Special Dotices. 


eo 








To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
togive their P.O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We receive letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
ofice and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 





Asthere is Another firm in Chicago by 
the name of * Newman & Son,” we wish our 
correspondents would write “* American Bee 
Journal” onthe envelope when writing to 
this office. Several letters of ours have 
already gone to the other firm (a commission 
house), causing vexatious delay and trouble. 





We will Present Webster’s Dictionary 
(pocket edition), and send it by mail, post- 
paid, for two subscribers with $2. It is 
always useful to havea dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 





a 


@ Sample Copies of the BrzE JOURNAL 
will besent FREE uponapplication. Anyone 
intending to get up a club can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview, by sending the names to this office 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Money Orders can now be obtained at 
the Post Offices at reduced rates. Five 
dollars and under costs now only 5 cents. 
Asthese are absolutely safe, it will pay to 
get them instead of the Postal Notes which 
are payable to any one who presents them, 
and are in no way safe. 





When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the Bex 
JouRNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
tn afford to do witheut it. We will present 
‘Binder for the BEE JOURNAL to any one 
tending us three subscriptions—with $3.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 








A Valuable Book Given Away.—We 
have made arrangements by which we can 
supply the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 
the New York World—both weekly—for one 
year, for $2.10, and present the subscriber 
with one of these books, bound in Leath- 
erette Free Calf : 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES-—from 
432 to 1887.—320 pages.—Price, $2.00. 


HIstoRY OF ENGLAND—from before the 
Christian era to 1887.—Price, $2.00. 


EVERYBODY’s Book—a treasury of useful 
knowledge.—410 pages.—Price, $2.00. 

The extra 10 cents is for postage on the 
book, which must be selected by the sub- 
scriber at the time of sending the subscrip- 
tion, and cannot be afterwards exchanged. 

The book selected will be mailed in a card- 
board case, at the subscriber’s risk ; if lost 
it cannot be replaced. Be sure to write your 
name, post-office, county and State plainly, 
and then the risk of loss is very small. The 
subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Remember, the amount is $2.10 for both 
papers, and the Book and postage. 





The Imperial and Royal ladies who 
wear the crown in Europe have an attraction 
even for readers in this republican land, and 
many will follow with interest Lily Higgin's 
account of Empresses and Queens whose 
portraits are given in the November number 
of FRANK LESLIE'S POPULAR MONTBLY, 
from Queen Victoria to the talented literary 
lady who shares the throne of Servia. One 
of the important points in the Nov. number 
is the commencement of * Prince Lucifer,” 
a new serial novel o* surpassing skill and 
power by Etta W. Pierce. This must be 
hailed with delight by all readers of well 
drawn character. The minor stories in this 
number are all extremely clever. 





Sweet Clover, (Melilotus alba), furnishes 
the most reliable crop of honey from July 
until frost, and at the same time it furnishes 
the most delicious honeyglight in color, and 
thick in body. It may be sown in waste 
places, fence corners, or on the roadside, 
at any time of the year. 

Sow two years running, on the same land, 
and the honey crop will be without inter- 
mission. Money invested in Sweet Clover 
Seed will prove a good investment. The 
Seed may be obtained at this office at the 
following prices: $6.00 per bushel (60 lbs.); 
$1.75 per peck, or 20 cents per pound. 


— _ - ———___ 


We have a few Sets of the Bex Jour- 
NAL for the present year, and can fill orders 
until further notice, for all the numbers 
from the first of last January. New sub- 
scribers desiring these back numbers, wi)! 
please to state it plainly, or they will not 
be sent. 





-_-_—_ + 


We have a large quantity of CHOICE 
WHITE EXTRACTED HONEY, in kegs 
holding from 200 lbs. to 225 lbs. each, which 
we will deliver on board the cars at 10 cents 
per lb. Orders solicited. 


a 








We pay 20 cents per pound, delivered 
here, for good Yellow Beeswax. To avoid 
mistakes, the shipper’s name should always 
be on each package. 


California Excursions. 





At frequent dates of each month, the 
Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., runs 
excursions to San isco, Los A es 
and San Diego, at greatly reduced of 
fare. By the “ Burlington” one can have 
a choice of routes to California, as its lines 
from Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis extend 
to Denver, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Saint 
Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City. Should 
one desire to make the return trip via 
Portland, Oreg., they can continue their 
journey south or east from St. Paul or 
Minneapolis, over the Burlington ou to 
Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis. For Califor- 
nia excursion dates, rates, tickets or fur- 
ther information, apply to ticket agents of 
the C. B. & Q. or connecting railroads, or 
address Paul Morton, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ills. 43A4t 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 








and Gleanings in Bee-Oulture..... 200.. 
Bee-Keepers’ M. 1 

Keepers’ G . 

The Apiculturist .............. 200.. 

Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 

Rays of Light... .ccccoccscccces 

The 7 above-named papers .. 5 


and Cook’s Manual................. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal.. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book <). om 
Root’s A BC of ture. 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... fe 
Weekly Inter-Ocean .......... 200.. 


One yearly subscription for the AMERICAN 
Bre JOURNAL must be ordered with each 
paper or book, in orderto take advantage 
of the prices named in the last column. 
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Simmins’ Non-Swarming System.— 
We have received another shipment of these 
books, and have made such favorable terms, 
that we will now club them with the Bsus 
JOURNAL for one year, both postpaid, for 
$1.25. We can supply all orders by return 
mail. The subscription to the Bez Jour- 
NAL can be for next year, this year, or may 
begin anew at any time. 








Enameled Cloth for covering frames, 
price per yard, 45 inches wide, 20 cents; if a 
whole piece of 12 yards is taken, $2.25; 10 
pieces, $20.00; if ordered by mail, send 15 
cents per yard extra for postage. 





Preserve your Papers fer reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 60 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the Bre JOURNAL. 


-_<-—— + 





Should any Subscriber receive this 
paper any longer than it is desired, or is 
willing to pay for it, please send us a postal 
card asking to have it stopped. Be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. Loox 





AT YOUR WRAPPER LABEL, 





A Rn GS 
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—: 
BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE: 
Or, MANUAL OF THE APianry, 
13,000 SOLD SINCE 187¢, 


5,000 Seld Since May, 1883, 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO, 


HONBY.—We quote : White clover 1-lb. sections 
20@21c.; 2-Ibs., 18@19¢c.; dark 1-lbs. 17@18¢.; 2-Ibs. 
15@16c. Receipts continue light, and prices tend 


8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


Advertisements 
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COMB HONEY WANTED. 
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CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We quote: White comb in 1-lb. sec 
tions or about, brings 18@20c.; some fancy ship- 
ments are held at 22c.; 2-lb. sections, 16@18c. Dark 
homer slow sale. Extracted, 7@10c. 

BEESW AX,—22@23¢. R. A. BURNETT, 

161 South Water 8t. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—Best white in 1-lb. sections sells as 
high as 19c. A few lots are held at 20c. Demand 
increases as fruit becomes scarce. 

BEES W AX.—23c. 

Oct. 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 

CLEVELAND. 

HONE Y.—Best white 1-lbs. sell readily at 18@19 
¢ts.: 2-lbs.,16@17c. White clover extracted, 8c. 

BEES W AX.—25c. 

Oct. 5. A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario St. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—New cTop. 1-Ib. sectio: 
Ib. sections,17@18c. Extracted, 6@8c. 
BEESW AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
Oct. 22. BLAKE 


18@20c.; 2- 
mand fair. 


& RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: Extracted, white liquid, 
léc.; amber colored and candied, 544@5% cents. 
White to extra white comb, 15@17c.; and amber, 
10 1246. Supplies and demand are small, 
BEESW AX.—17@2Ic. for good quality 
Oct. 15. SCHACHT & LEMCKE, 122-124 Davis Bt. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote : White to extra white comb 


WE. should be pleased to correspond 
with any one having COMB HONEY 
For Sale. We sell on Commission at highest 
market prices. Address, 


Ss. T. FISH & CO., 


189 South Water St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 
38A13t 


’ C HEAD-QUARTERS ! 
Bee-Keepers’ Cards, SEAD-QUARTERS | 
tiful &-color Chromo Card, we have plain designs.— 
Fancy Cards, Stationery, Monograms for Business 
and Amusement, for old and young, at astonishing 
low prices. Circulars free. 25 Cards 10c. 
Neat package cards and ample noe entices 15¢, 

Address J. H. MARTIN, 

4Aly HARTFORD, Washington Co., N.Y. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


H4s published a neat little book of 45 
pages, entitled, “The Production of 
Comb Honey.” Its distinctive feature is the 
thorough manner in which it treats of the 
use and non-use of foundation. Many other 

ints are, however, touched upon. For 
nstance, it tells how to make the most out 
of unfinished sections, and how to winter 
bees with the least expense, and bring them 
through to the honey harvest in the best 
possible shape. 








wationa wore edaea ta the Oth editions tre . 
very latest in respect 10 bee-keeping, Ire este 
bees tn the Worlds Prine oy men On er nr a 
discount to dealers and to clubs. etl 
A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 


Agricultural College, Mich, 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walls, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale ang 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & Sons, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N.Y. 


Muth’s Honey Extracto, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete, 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
Freeman & CentralAve. - CINCINNATI,0, 
P.8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


1Aly 
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16@18c.; amber, 10@14c. Extracted, light amber, 
Cperee. ; amber, dark and candied, 544@5%c.; extra 
white would bring 7}<c., but none is in the market. 
BEESW AX. » 


—1 5 
Oct. 3. 0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front St. 


NEW YORK. 


HONBY.—We quote: Fancy white in I-lb. sec- 
tions, 17@19c.; the same in 2-lbs., 15@16c.; buck- 
wheat 1-lbs., 12@14c.; 2-!bs., 10@12c. grades 
1@2c. per Ib. less. White extracted, 8@9c.; buck- 
wheat, 54@6c.: Southern, per gallon, 60@70 cts.— 
MOEESWAX 2G230 
McCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 
Sept.20. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t, 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.— We quote new erop : Choice white 2-lb. 
sections, 16@17c.; dark 2-Ibs., 12@14c.; choice white 
1-Ibs., 18@20¢.; dark 1-Ibs., 14@16c. White extrac- 
ted, 8@10c.; dark, 5@7c. Demand good, but light 


oR ReaWAX 21 to 22¢ 
Sep.2i1. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walunt 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 1-Ibs., 20c.; 
dark, 15@16c.; choice white 2-lbs., 18c.; dark, l4c. 
Extracted, 8@10c. California—white }-lbs., 18¢c.; 
dark, 15c.; white 2-lbs., 16@18¢.; dark, 14@15 cts. 
White extracted, 9c.; amber, 8c. Supply fair. 

BEESW AX.—No. 1, 22c.; No. 2, 18c. 


Oct. 6., CLEMONS,CLOON & CO., cor 4th& Walnut 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—Choice comb, 15@18¢c,; latter price for 
choice white clover in good condition. Strained, 
in barrels, 444@5c. Extra fancy, of bright color 
and in No. 1 packages, 4-cent advance on above. 
Extracted, in bblis., §4¢@6c.; in cans, 64 to 8¢.— 
Short crop indicates further advance in prices, 

BEBSW AX.— 20360. for orime. 
Oct. 21. D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


CINCINNATI. 
uote extracted at 34¢@7c. per Ib. 
Demand is good for clover honey in square glass 
from the jobbing trade. No new comb honey 
8 in this market, but we would think that choice 
white would bring 18@20c. in a jobbing way. 
BEESW AX.—Demand good—20@22c, per Ib. for 
good to choice yellow, on arrival. 
Sep. 20. C.F. MuTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


NEW YORE. 


HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
paper boxes, 18@19c.; fancy |-lbs., glassed or un- 
lassed, 17@18c.; fancy 2-pounds., glassed, 15@16c. 
Lower grades 1@2c. per |b. less. Buckwheat t-lbs., 
ee boxes, 11@12c.; same glassed or unglassed, 
0 lic.; 2-Ibs. glassed, 10c. Extracted, white, 
10¢c.; dark, 6@7c. Demand good, market firm. 


Oct.13, F.G.8TROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt 


PHILADELPHIA. 
HONEY.—Fancy white 1-lbs.. 19@20c.; fair 1-Ibs. 
18c.: fancy Bs, 18c. No sale yet for dark.— 
Extracted, ifornia, 8c.; Cuba strained, 68@70c. 
oe gallon. 


E AX.—24@25c. 
Oct. 10. ARTHUR TODD, 2122 N. Front St. 


Ge” Price of the Book, 25 cts. 


Stamps 
taken—either U.S. or Canadian. 
35Atf 


HOW T0 RAISE COMB HONEY, 


RICE 5 cen You need this pamph! 
P ™m AS penta, Suppl Cireulae, . SUA 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


“Boss” One-Piece Sections, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. Forncrook & Co., Watertown, Wis. 


Patented June 28, 1881. 
We will furnish you SECTIONS as cheap a 
the cheapest, 








if 


—s 


ee” If you wish to obtain the 
Highest Price for Honey this 
Season, write to Headquarters, 
122 Water-street, New York, 
F. G. STROHMEYVER & ©O., 
Wholesale Honey Merchants. 


Bb te a ae 


rite for price-list. 
Watertown, Wis., May ist, 1887. 


"Thos. G. Newman & Son, of Chicago, sell 
the one-piece Sections manufactured by us. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


FOR SALE in CALIFORNIA. 


Our Cartons for enclosing Section Honey are ON account of the death of the proprietor, Mr. 
the best —~ lowest priced in the market. Made in 1 F 7. D. Fm rom a AOS Of 200 hoe. fag! 
iece. Wii ape i F ruit—8o0 onies 0 m Machinery 
— ~ te yeaperptiy With Mica Fronts or the manufacture of Supplies for bee-keepers (8 
; e or set up. or plain. Any way’) we}i-established business). The Land will be sold 
to suit. We are bound to please. We have put in special Ma- in 40 or 80 acre tracts. nw Stock, the Farming 
chinery for their manufacture, and are prepared to fill Or- Implements, and a large stock of Apiarian Sup 
ders promptly. Circulars Free. Samples 5¢. 


plies. For particulars, address 
140z. Glass Jars $5.25 per gross, including Corks 


8), 
and Labels. 1 1-2 & 2 gross in a Case, Send for Catalogue. P eee J. ye er. ’ CALIFORNIA 
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FOLDING BOXES. 
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NEWSPAPER AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE 


For Sale at a Bargain, 


"T is located in a Southern Winter Resort. 

An accident to the Proprietor makes it 

necessary to obtain rest. For further par 
ticulars, address the proprietor, 


Hi. A. COOK, Eureka Springs, Ark 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER, 

} iy: published every week, at 10s. 10d. ver 
annum. It contains the best practc# 

information for the apiarist. It is edited by 

Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., ete 

and published by John Huckle, King’s Laos 

ley, Herts, England. 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See advertisement in another colum. 





Box 423. 
21D10t 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See advertisement in another column. 


SAMPLE COPIES 
OF THE 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
sent free. Address, 
39Atf ™ API,” WENHAM, MASS. 


ODDS HONEY -CANDIES gel well at 

Fairs—average wholesale price 16c ® lb.; 
retail, 30 cts. Mail samples, 25 cts. HONEY an 
BEESWAX wanted on Commission, by—ARTHUR 
cy vr oe North Front 8t,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOR 


39A8t 


HONEY.—We ‘ South Weymouth, ‘Mass, 

















FOR ALL. $50 A WEEK & expen- 
ses paid. Outtit worth $5 & particu- 
lars free.-P.O. Vickery, Augusta,Me. 
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